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TEACHERS' CONCEPTIONS OP THEIR OWN SUCCESS 



mal IS It about teaching that makes teaohera feel 
successful? Physicians achieve sutooess when they oure 
patients or ease their dlscomfGrt If Incurable. For 
lawyers, sucpess Is even more obvious as often it Is 

• couched m terris oi- ••winning" or ••losirfg" the case or a 
favorable ruling on ,a point of law. Do' teaohers 

• experience €he kinds of success that doctors, lawyers, 
and other prpfesslonals have? Hoi* do teaohers find or 
achieve success when 'they teach? : ' 

Surprisingly, Tew researchers have questioned how 
teachers define .sucoess in their daily lives. Some 
mjEths abound,- for example, secondary teachers perceive = 
everything, including success, in terras of content; 
elementary teachers, in- terms of skills or the Shild^s 
development. Researqhers have concentrated on variables 
that .describe the^acher, including their self-coneepts 
.CSeaton.et al. 1978), their success orientations- 
'(Keislar 1979), and the like (Dunkin and Biddle ^4) 
and they have attempted to link such variables to ' 
teacher behaviors in the classroom (process) and to the ' 
production of gains in student learning (.product)-. 
^S^ence, teachers have been defined as •'suooesses^^ for 
|erforming appropriately or for producing student , ' 
learning gains. In each of these instances, the / 
researcher, not the teacher, has determined the criteria 
for success. Evertson and her dolleagues (1975) 
reported that highly auccfssfm teaohers (as determined ' 
by stud^ent gain) , were not very, different from the .leas ' 
successful ones In the aocuracy of reporting their 
olassroom behavior. The question essentially remains. 
.13 the teacher's definition of sucoess congruent ■with ' 
the research^^s?^ From the perspeotiie of the teacher, 
thia report -explores the question of what constitutes ' 
success in teaching, ' ' " 



\._ In a sense, the regeartih dd'scrl^M ^nalght Be thought 
of as a step toward providing an intention'alist aocoun]b 
of teaching, as explained by Fanstermachen (1979)* ; : / 
Aocd^ding to his view, "the researchers* atteht.iQhs_ 
would turn to tiie .subjectively reasonable beliefs tha^ ■ 
teachers, already hold. An 'examination of these beliefs 
and the study of evidence bearing lUpon them would become 
the initiating focus-^for teacher effectiveiiess research" 
(p* 169). Fenstermacher; Mticipates the^ demise of 
attempts to convert the results of prbbess-product 
research to rules for effective -teaching, and notes that 

. "it would be wise to leafn something about the 
subjectively re$sdnable' beliefs of teachers." ^ ' 

Harra^^d Seoord ( 1972) 1 .whose position parable ; 
Penstermacher ^Sy believe^'that vthe things people say . 

. about ^hero^elve's and other people^ should Be tiken as> 
seriously as reports of^data relevant to phenomena that 
realjy exist and which^ are relevant t6 the explanation 
of behavior", (p* 7) . , / ^ . 

A related^ but conceptually different, approach.^ to 
the mental life pf the^ teacher, was set forth by ShiJiraan 
and* his colleagues (Shulmanv and Elistein 1 975 j Shulman 
and Lanier 1977) 1 who noted that -nesearc typically 
Blights the problem, of how teacher^: think |lbout their r 
pupils and instructional problems . Shulman argued . that 
a key issue for reseiLrch: on t^ 
between teacher behayiiar>^an thought* 

in a different context, Bnow (1974) also stressed / 

.. tAe importance oK.investigat6^^^ detailed account^ 

of what subjects think about Idmring experiments on ^ , . 
teaching- He siiggested that even if a researcher has to 
use artificial experimental cdnBitions j the study 
designed to. include a comparison group in which subjects- 
are allowed "to perform in tWelr own idiosynoratic ways 
may be enlightening" (p, 279)-' ^ 

^ This brief account examines with evidencevthe 
adaquacy of the process-product approach to research on 
*^ teaching that has dominated the past decade- Our study 
follows others that have departed from typical 

' prooess-product research methodologies to explore 
teachers and teaching through less conventional means-' 
For example, sociologist Daniel Lortie (f975) used a 
number of sources and . strategies to collect information 



qn^ "ttaching work»» and the "outlook»» of teachers* * He 
analyzed historloal reviews, local and national surveys, 
the research of others^ and content from interviews. 
Lortle found that the sentiments of teachers rfflectpd 
their daily tasfta and the realities of classroom life 
(pp*]fi^-B5). : Among psychologists who have addressed 
the#ro^l6ps of teaching and teachers> David Hunt (1976) 
■took serious and continuing account of the teachers* 
perspective. ^According to Huntj it is iraporfcant to do 
so "not only for coimnunication but especially in 
attempting to implement a program" (pv 215) . \ If ^ 
ekplicit attention Is not given to the; character is tics 
Qf the teacher, Qhanges or adoption of new procedures 
may not be, instituted .because^ they may*be too far- oil t of 
line with teachers' ideas. and attitudes. Hunt oonciived 
of both teaching and the study of teaching as 
undersianding persons-in-relatlon. He has used- his 
ideas in conducting research in .school setting^ whire- 
teachers are his colleagues arid 'e4uals. ; ^• 

Whether other researchers of teaching will follow 
Hurit's lead is debatable.. More important Is ~ that people 
other than researchers are paying attention^ to the 
generalisations from process-product research about 
teaching and teacRers, and some of these -geftrallzations 
are being put to use without adequate consideration of 
their lltaited scope. ^ Unllki? Hunt's .work, seldom have 
these studies considered the teachers' perapectives in 
the data collected. . When they have, the consequencas 
for the researcher have sometimes been a sunpris,e, as is 
the case in.thLs paper. , . - 

For the most part, the teacher's perspective has * 
been ignorerf^-research^ and policy questions both ar'e 
decided if ^ that variable does' not exist. Recent 
calls folf accountability , and oommipslons. on competency 
exemplify the. scant attention paid to the teacher's 
perspective. Some years agoi "Jackson C1968> questioned: 
the existence of "engineering'' approaches to teaching 
and the study of teaching. For him, teaching was an * 
opportunistic process ; seasoned teachers sel2e any 
opportunity for students* benefits, Jackson * v 
distinguished between the teacher 's - ultimate and primary ^ 
concerns. Ultimately, a tfeacher is c.oncerne^d about the 
learning of pupils in his or^her ciass, 'but primarily 



the teaoher 'a attention is oh the aptivttfes and taska,. 
that a@hiev-e and maintain student involvement,. This 
distlnctldn is important and will be disGussed following 
the desdription of our study, of teafehers » ^perspectives 
of sucoess, ^ ^ i . 

; ■ ■^ V'/'^ ■ . - ' i ^ /' ; . " 

Baokground on .a Study of Suocess " ' 

This research project grew from a previous attempt 
by iterootunian (I98O) to ascertain observable teaching 
b^fe^lors. that differentiate a. teacher's best ani worst 
teaaKlngs %s defined by the teacher. In this pilot 
studyV once a^week for 10 weekSf each teacher audlotaped 
a lesson being taught that was at least a half hour, 
long. " The 'only variable of any cpnsaquenGe that even 
hinted atv^a distincfclon between the most successful^ 
lesson and ' the least suGeessful one was humor.. The 
highest rated lesson had more humor. This and otfier 
'results suggested that teachers were judging their 
practiqe using criteria that were not readily 
observable- ' ^ . '■ ' 

Humor was the only one of several comparisons' that 
slxowed a signiricant difference. However, hum^r has not 
been an imp^ortarit variable in the. research literature on 
teaching* Although^ It may have been chance / ' 
occurrence, the fact that humor was the only difference 
between these teachers' two/ektr^e teaching episodes 
made us more curious find out .what inte^hal criteria 
the teachers used in judging. themselves, , ^ .\ 

Methodologically^ a number of trade-offs came ^Intb 
play, We wanted any discovery' n©t only to have adequate' 
scope J but ^Iso to be ,of sufficient depth. To satisfy 
both, we decided to conduct the study of two phases: In 
the first, we used a questionnaire^ survey to a large 
sample of teachers; In the*sec6nd, we Interviewed at 
length 50 of those teadhers about thej.r successes.. 



Phage Oner The Questionnaire ^ . _^ ^ 

. Participating teachers iri the -study were all ^ , 
rs of one school, dlstrlGt-- serving a predominantly 



.whita^ middle to lower claaa pbpulation. *The saraple 
' included 82, elementary, 88 Junior, high, ind 67 high 
school tfachers for. a total population of . 237, The 
■ teachers ranged: in experience from one .tl 39 years', -'vfith 
an average, (median) of ' 12.1 years | ' \ : 

: . The m6st_^ Imporeant, Item on 'the ^uesilOTnaire asked 
. teachers -to llst; any events mthsir . teaching, that they 

regarded as sucdesses. There„wer«. nc ejipectatilohs df 
• what or how many 'events ahodld 'be listed. • Jn addition, 
-^mpgraphic' information on, the respondents regarding ' ' , 
teaching level, years" of expepience, etc., was 
ccrlleo-tea . the laaC IteA asked if the reapondenta wSuld' 
be willing, to be, interyiewed ^bout Bieln responaes;* 
; ^An unstructured queatlohnalre on' t^ching suobess 
was .found in the earlier study ' t6 be the moat feasible - 
method; of eliciting the kinds of Informablon heeded. We 
left the instrument uristructured because we' thought that 
a .structured questldnnaire might Suggest responses that 
Here not .representative of teachers' thirfiking. 
. • As the, purpose of the study and the directions were 
explained, the reaptions of 'the teachjera to the 
queatlonnalre were^aried, but four kinds of reactions 
^.were readily observed: Some teachers set about the task 
-of,listing'thelrsuccesa#s Immediately- others stired - 
into, space, for several rainute.s before beginning, while / 
others Joked among themselves saying that. suooess was / 
being able to "make it through the day"'' and aaking, "fllw 
do you spell SUCCESS?" Teachers displaylnj one of these 
three beHavlors eventually engaged in the task. , 

The fourth reaction was the continued staring Into 
, space , , st.arlng at (tM,, paper and startihg to -write only : 
to pull ,the pencil ,aw&y from th% paper. At first, we- ' 
thought these teachers nelded ,additiQnffl 'directions or 
that they 'preferred not to participate'in the study..- ' 
When asked , however iach resporidea that he or shC 
simply could not think of any suceess'-iB the cla^roora. 
Each vras sincere and Ippeared^ to' be 'mentally 'searching 
■for even a, single memory of a successful event. One * 
elementary, fi^e junior high, ,and 1 1 high, aehool ' 
teachers made up this fourth group ,* all of whom- 
willingly provided. respohSM to the other questions. 

" The content of the responses- was analyzed and 
categorized according to several criteria— cognitive, ' 



af fective , s or other.; pUpit, selfj or obh'er. T*he^ 
■ .: fnequencles of different response's, .as well as ,the . , 
i'nitial'>response, were analyzed separately, ^ Five data 
"tables ire reppnted in the appendix. ■ , , ' = 

"Bhe mean number of/suco^Mjs listed by the totMl • 
sample .of teachers was U*U6, . Elementary 'teachers wer% 
^ the . most 'articulate with a mean of 4,96 suocesses 
listed^;^'*'the mean for high school ■teachers was 3s 75, and 
^ for ^Junior high teachers^ was- 4/53/;- Tttf. differences 
between senia^^high teachers and elementary teachers 
, could not jDe explainqd -by chtnoej indicating^' that the 
former' group" defined less -success in taachlng than ^ 
^' elementary .and junior high teachers, Why this is ^so is 
open to speculmtipn, (See-Jable ^. ) ^ , 

Next, the teachers' responses 'were categorized ^ 
aqeor^ding ;to whfther t^ source of success was the 
child, 'self, other, or none, ; Examples of responses 
/ categorized *as "child" were "enthusiasm of my kidsj" 
. "pupil 's;g^asping^ an Qbo^ctive," "kids listening*'*; 
Responses under "self » included "enjoy teaching of a 
very difficult concepty or "if 1 Feel at the end of . t^ie ' 
week not too far behind •"" Responses for ^^other" are 
ekemplif led by "response and enthusiasm^ by parents'' or 
'JWhen no one rrfcognizes a student^ of mine' as special 
, ed J' ''None'' meapt . there^ was^ ho written response. ^ _ 
Regardless of teaching level, most^ teachers defined 
.their success in terms of their pupils' behaviors leather 
than themseiyfes , or other criteria*^ 'The mean 'numben of,^ 
^ success responses . that could be* cat.egorized under = 
"child" was 3^22 for elementary, 3*1^ for junior high, \ 
and \ 3 . W for high school-teachers • These ; averages 
V ihdicatevthat the differences among the three levels of 
teachers arS-dhanc fluctuations^, - (See Table 2,) 

We also classified the success .responses according 
to cognitive, affectivej or other categories. Responses 
were Judge'd cognitive when learning^ was indicated , such 
as !'students learning to read successfully," and "good 
grades on quizzes and tests." An affective rating was ■ 
used when responses' indicated an attitude or feeling 
that. occurredM^jithin" the . classroom., as "positive student' 
attitude," and '"applause after, I have read the students, 
a story." Other was used when responses^ did not fit the 
first two classifications, such; as, "parent. 



reooinitionj " and "ctmpliments from other teachers." 
The affective category yielded the highest numbSr of . 
responses across al/ grade levels. (See Table 3.) 

Assuming that a teacher's initial response might be 
a better index of what that teacher regarded as a ^ 
suGcessful event, we carried out a separate analysis for 
s'uoh responses categorized ^ levea of teaching. Using ^ 
the same categories as for the s©uroe of aucpess (child, 
self, other, or none), we found iraporfcant differences 
only In the self and none categories.. (See Table k,) 
Elementary teachers tended to define success more in 
terms of themselves, while :high school teachers did not. 
Also, high school t'eachers were pverrepresented under 
none, while elementary teachers were underrepresented. 
Tfie- last finding remains the major reason for the 
significant differences when the responses are. 
Gategorized as affective, cognitive, other, or none 
since the. same indidivuals are, of course, involved, 
(See Table 5.) The following list gives the initial 
written responses of the 2^4 teacher^s whose interview 
data are reported in the next section r 

"Student enthusiasm." 
"Being in a good mood." 

"See read ^g scores In June higher than in 
^September." 
v . "When the class is- paying attention." 
?»Having a lesson run smoothly." 
"Students pay/attention when they see you are 
ready." , . - - 

\ "Feedback from children.". 
"Student enthusiasm." 

■^^Good organization." ' . 

"Students respond in class by asking 

questions, answering^ questions, etc." 
"One-to-one ,basis with students." 
^"Smiling faces." 

"When students respond freely In a discussion 

and the mood is cooperative. " 
"Willingness of students .to get involved in 
classroom discussions*" 
^ "Responses from students that show 
enthusiasm*" . . 



"When studerits raiaa the.ir grade after 

testing," ' . ■ ' 

'•Children excited about a lesson." ' : 
"Student appreciation." ' . ' ' ^ 

"Positive feedback: from students." ^ . ^ 

"Firmness j but. fairness with students." ' ; 

"When dhildren in my top reading class phow ^ . 
evidence they are finairy reading with mor% ' ^ 
' depth and sophistiGation ^ I feel great." 
■ "Children who relate the teaching to everyday 
. ' incidents and report back how. the teaching 
meant something' in that incident." 
"Children's enthusiasm." 

"Student Teels he has learned something- "\ 

' • ■ 

Analyses were carried out to- determine if leng^th o.fi 
teaching experience was related to the type and number 
of initial successes. In the total samples length of 
teaching experience was found to/relate negatively to 
the number of successes (p< .01), but these results were 
confounded by teaching level. Median number of years 
teaching for the eletnentary teachers^ was about 13.5; for 
Junior high, 6.4; for senior high, .15.2, Separate 
analyses by level revealed no significant relationships 
between length of teaching and number of successes. 
Although these data are ambiguous at best ^ they provide 
a hint of support for the phenomenon of teacher burnout 
among novice teachers i'^ From our data> level of teaching 
seemed to be avmore important factor related to success 
than number of years of teaching per se, but the issue 
is 'not clear- Th^ question of changes' in success over 
time is considered in the next section. 

In sumi the results of the questionnaire survey 
yielded sunprises in what they showed and ^ what they did 
not show. The comniohly held belief that secondary ^ 
teachers think of. success primarily as cognitive or 
subject matter achievement was not supported, at least 
not in how these teachers conceived of their success. 
Also, why the elementary teachers defined more successes 
is open to speculation- Perhaps elementary schoo^l 
children have more opportunity to succeed, and as they 
grow older the opportunities decline for Judging. 
suGcessful teaching. This explanation would be 
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reasonable .if teachers' sucQess instanoes were ' ^ 
predominantly^ cognitive, but in this study tha highest ^ 
frequency qf r^^nse OGCurred in the affactive 
. category , Perh^p ^ that result reflects simply the 
longer time elen^tary teachers ' apend with their ^ - 
classes, or the greater enthusiasm and lack of ■ .^-^ 
inhibition younger children eyhibit?^ Both of these 
interpretations are sheer speculation and need to be 
.studied further* * \-\ ' 

The evidence from this study -clearly showed that 
classroom teachers at all levels define success in . 
different vays from researchers and policy maker^s who 
study effective'teaching, ' As Jackson (1968) aptly* 
stated, teacheps are coneerned about the "stylistic 
qualities of their own performance as much as in' whether 
specific goals^were reached and specif Id objectives 
attained" (p, '155). ^ 

Although it was les5 clear ^from the .responses and 
not readily apparent ^ the task of: defining sucbess irt 
teaching was not "e'asy for most o^ the teachers , . and it 
^e^emed that few of them had given"! t much thought,. This 
last finding by itself has' implication^ for teacher 
education and teacher development. For example j SparKs 
and Hammond^ ( 1981 )■ advocate a streqs reduction technique 
whereby teachers discuss their successes, in smalj 
groups. Such discussions lead to better self ^awai^eness. 
of the positive things that occur In their classrooras. 

Phase Two : The Interviews 

, To attain a deeper understanding 'Of teachers^^^ 
perspeQtives of their sucGess in the classroom j we 
interviewed 50 of the teaehehg who answered the 
questionnaires. The results reported here are from 24 
of the interviews s -all ^f which were conducted by . the - 

^ second^author of this "report* All sOf the teachers knew 
her as coordinator of the local teacher center, but she 

.was not involved with. any of them in a supervisory or 
evaluative capacity* 

The-^ interviews consisted of' a series of open-ended' 
questions to probe how teachers viewed success. All 
Interviews were audiotaped in the teachers' re^pectivfe. • 
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classrooms or a quiet place in their school during a 
tim% when they were not directly interacting with 
studenbst The ' dyratiOD- of these interviews^ varied 
considerably. What follows^ are the noteworthy resultr 
from analyses of these sessions* 

After brief small talk to break the 4oe, the^ 
interviewer gave the' teacher his" or her questionnaire . 
and asked ahy thing needed to be changed, deleted^, or 
elaborated* ^Eleven teachers reaffirmed their responses 
without chanse, while a few others restated their 
original responses an different words. For example, one 
teacher Vs original _,defl|iitioD of success was, "See 
reading scores in June are higher than in Sept'emb'er. " 
In the Interview, this responae was expressed^ more 
abstractly as, "student progress." Essentially, the / 
interviews confirmed the findings of the questionnaire 
data in terms of initi-al teacher response, which were 
reported verbatim^ previously* 

Another question asked about the differences 
between a teacher's definitions of success ,at the 
beginning o,f ^ the teaching career and the 4^y of the 
interview* A /ew themes emerged. that support a 
aevelopmental stage hypothesis of how teachers change 
w^th experienoe* _>The answers demonstrated tl^at a 
teacher- changes from being conctrned with survival and 
pre ocdupation with hir^ or hisrself to possessing 
confidanca ia knowinj^ what^ to do* Wat^s (1980) noted,, 
f beginning teachers j by ^nd large, are rigid j insecure, 
intimidat.ed by . students , other ^ teachers and their own 
expectations," and master teachers possess' confidence',' 
ease, insights into chi^dr^nj and organizaltional and ■ 
management teohniques** The following excerpts from th4^. 
intervlews^mirror what Watts founds 

"Each year I have improved; I'm more 
organized now* " 

"I floundered- Taught , every thing as 
whole class* . General problems. No- ■ ' 

individuals* Now I'm more aware of " how to 
help and of' materials* My. priorities are 
different — they used to be control; now I know 
what I ^ can do best*^ Lots of one-to-bne*" 



"SUocessi is more definad and long-range 
now, I can better define my own 'teaching and 
rely on myself qow.'* ' - ^ 

"First .couple of yeaVs I was more 
Q^neeraed wi'^h overall clas"s scores on tests , 
results of group. Also more conaerried about 
myself. Now I look more to individual student 
and* less at self," 

"More oonfidence now* I'^ve Ghanged what 
% do, teach different things now. I acGept 
that you can't reaoh all children 100 per 
cent , 

"I had no student teaching — it was sink 
or 3wim» I spent mpre time- on mater ials'^and 
les3 on students and was more self-conscious 
^ about beipg li^ed, Doesn' t. matter now." 

"At^ first I^didn^t^hear individual 
responses from'30 sti^^rfts dn a large 
classroom. Now.l worK mbre with\individual 
^ students so I get more feedback." 

"Before J ;I gave information. Now, I ne6d- ; 
to tfach skilis of tiow cjiild ^n find . ^ 
information for self." 
. /. ^ ^ . * - ■ ' ^ 

"Years ago 1 talked, to the lar}^er group. 
Now I'm mbre .eoricerned with .individual \ 
learning, chatting; I*m less aloof.*^* 

We do not wish to leave the rjeader with, the 
impression that we ^ got a, perfect fit with daveloprtental 
stage theory, as le^s th^n five teachers gave unique - 
responses. For example, one teacher" stated that all 
years were equally suocessful and were tha same. 
Another replied that the' "kids you succeed with are the 
same ^ as when you first start teaching and sb are the 
failures . " ^ ' ^ ^ 

From these responses, there appear to be three 



major shifts in the definition of success as teachic^f^s 
gain in experience. One is an increased focus on the 
individual learner and less on the group as a. wholes* A - 
second reflects an increase In^eaching skills; mary 
.. teachers noted that, they possessed more and higher 
levels of teaching techniques J and one teacher commepted 
^on having a "^ag of trieks now.'^^e last shift cdmis 
in the teacher- Teachers alluded to tiheir greater ^ 
_^ohfid«ncej flexibility, and sensitivity; they had 
changed, ,and their perspective of success shifted - 
-. acGordingly. 

To clarify what the teachers jneant success, we 
\^aa^ed them to specify and give examples of their lack of 
luccesSi or unsuoGessful events', in their teachitegt Ten 
of the 24 teachers defined lacfc of success as not 
reaching the pupils. This^ result is bonsjstent with the 
questionnaire findings in that, if success is defined as 
the Ynvolveraent of students , then lack of succes^s ^occurs 
Wh^_ q^tudents do not respond*. Aterestlngly , seven 
teacher^s defined lack^of successes a oh^^ld with a 
behaviok or discipline problem in] the- Qfass, From the 
definitions, it would appear, tha^ success is not 'defined 
as the absence' of discipline or Behavior problems, but 
their presence indicates a lack /of .=suQcess^ For another 
seven teachers, lack of suocesr w^s defined as failure 
of th^ir students to perform ^ achieve cognitive goals* 
Again, success is not defined as perf^0rmancQ or 
achievement, but the 6bverse--f allure—defines lack of 
success "in trip classroom! 



^ The quesi^io.n, "Kow caa teacherB attairi greater 
success?'*' ^enirated tAe greatest variety of answers* 
The overwhelming response (evfry teacher except one 
mentioned it) ^vas more and be/tter instructional 
materials, but this focus on/materials sn^uld not be 
overstated; it ras ourj sense^^that teacherffi woul(| not 
assign their highest priori^ty to the acquisition of 
materials. As* one teacher^put it, "Materiais help^ but 
are not essential." Others noted^ that they^eeded to 
use their raatertals differently or needed help in 
developing new materials, 

■Although ..not the fifi^st response, hali-sOf the 
teachers mentioned support, 'Understanding , feedback, and 
help from administrators" as important-. Eight of the 24 
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suggested that support and more contaot with colleagues 
would lead to more success in teaching ^ and' five thought 
that support from parents might be- betipficial, \ 

^ The teacher's responses, are^ important: for what they 
, did. not mention. Only two of the 24 mentioned reduced 
orVliinitedS.class size as a factor in sucgeasful 
teaching, olne teacher mentioned a-more flexible 
curriculum, \and, no one talked about wages or hbuns as . 
success factors* The list of items the teacher^ did' not 
mention is infinite and includes behavioral objectives, 
value clarification, self-awareriess experienbesj ' etc* 
From the responsts^ it seems' clearly apparent that these 
teaohers ^ were consider ing success in the claasroom f rora^ 
a unique per^pectivi that researGh 'has yet to explain*** 

* The inevitable/ response of our teacher sample to 

the question of hpvj they felt when -they were 

unsuccessful was stated as. "anger ^ " "frustration," 

"withdrawn "disappointment ,"' "tension ^ " "anxiety," 

"discouraged "tired, " and so on ^ while the consequenoe 

of success leS to .words like "happy," "feel good," 

»JsatisfiM,^^ "ipchilarated," "ela%ed," "at ease," "lots 

of energyV* "v*y positive, " and so on* ' Thess results 

are neither^ ne#, por surprising; the'^oint is that 

positive feelings oan likely occur or increase' when all 

conQfrned have a better gra% on tihe antecedl|i4s for 

these feelings* That grasp ^requires knowing what is 

going on inside t^ tWcher as well as inside the 

classroom* * ( . ' ' 

; 

. .. . % . . = ^ ' ■ 

Implioatio ns f on the Study and Practice' 
of Teaching . ^ ^ . 



One rather obvious appMcation of the results of 
the evidence gollected for lihis report would be in the 
school setting*. It seems apparent that teachers need 
opportunities ^o experienoe , recognize, and share more 
short-term, or even^daily, success, in their classrooms, 

Rese^chers have been defining teacher success Cor 
effectiveness, to use^their label) in terms of 'ffl%imate 
conGerns4. biJt they have paid scant attention to the. 
teacher's primary concerns (Jackson 1968). In defining 
the, tasks of teachers, this research suggests the 

^ . i . ■ 
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nSOT^mty to have indlcea of sucGess that reflect the 
primly cpnoerns of teachers to aQhieve and maintain^ - 
stud^^JnYolyement . * : \ 

^Improveraents and developments in teaching canriot be 
based solely on the aasurnptLon that teachers are a breed 
apart who are wilXing to detay gratification , that they 
view sufcpess only as long-term student ^achievement. 
Quite the. oontrary, our results indicate that teachers^ 
define trtgir primary tasks ad suoeessful when other 
people (usually students) smile * praise, or reward them 
in some way. The lack of. congruenoe, ^between what 
teachers need and. the increasing emphasis on teache^s 
performing in specified ways are likely to produce 
increases%in tedoh^r stress and burnout. ■ . 

If we have perseived aorreetly what the teac^hers in 
our study have said, the inaintenance of pupils' ^ . 

inyolvement in what is being taught is one of the 
crucial tasks by which teachers Judge their ^succ^s * 
One implication .is that neaching tasks revolving around 
pupil involvement are prerequisites to all other tasks 
confronting the teacher, including large group 
inrftruction, and minimizing disruptive behavior* UntiT 
recently, process-product i^esearch has said little about 
pupil involvement, and the importance of suoh^ ~ 
Involvement, although obvious to tfachers, has remaifiied 
a rel'atively^unstudied phenomenon* As Medley and Crook, 
pointed out^ "pupil learning^ results from pupil f/ 
behavior". (1980, p* 299) and, to understand and clarify 
teaching, educators need to find out what kinds of 
teacher behavior affect pupil behavior - that results in 
learning. In other words j the link between what ; 
teachers 'do and their ultimate concerns (pupil learning) 
occurs ' indirectly through the teacher's primary .concerns 
(pupil involvement , pupil behatior) . Both teacher 
education and research on teaching need to address this 
connection more specif ically j both because the rinkage 
is essential from feh#^^ teacher *s perspective and because 
it makes sense if She ^complexities of teaching are going 
to be unraveled, . * 

The.^ology of teaching has been put out of balance 
by various movements that have seized - teacher education 
in recent yelrs. The issue is not that,, teaching 
inductively, or' learning by disodvery, or competency- 



based teaoher aa^ucation and .other such approaohes are 
apfpropriate or inappropriate, but rather that these. ■ 
approaGhes usually have been out with disregaTd 

for or ignorance of their effects on teachers. ' The 
unintended ^ton^^quenoes of these movements have not been 
fully realiz&d. For example, If people choose teaching 
because they ftke to talk or see children smiley or. 
because they want to be like one of^thelr teachers, and. 
these individuals are treated as. not having these or 
other charaoteristics, 'then .teacher education will 
centime, to :ignore the heeds of its clients. Almost two 
decades ago, Travers wrote, "Teachers do not change " 
their way,s of behaving simply by being told that 
learning woul4*proceed wit^ greater "efficiency if they ^ 
behaved differently" (ig^2, p;. ^9), Our researoh leads 
us^ to- propose that by* p.aying mor6 attention to the needs 
of preservice and inservice studfetits, teacher, educatiin 
pnograms might provide models of teacher behavior in the 
^classroomf ..j ' ^' , x ^ . ' ^-^.^^^ 

A final impliaation forteaohing ^nd teacher 
education focuses on the ■concept of teacher development, 
Tvo distinct paths of de/^rt^pment wene 'evident in our 
.s^udy. First , our data \and^^^ other researchers 

^spowed th^t teaching can be ^conoeived as stages or^ 
..phases of development* These stages range according to 
experience X^^om survival as a ..novice teagher to 
self-actualization as an expert. 'temoher * ' Second ^ ^ one of 
the taskis for teacheif education; and research on ttaching"^ 
is to map and upe these levels of , teacher development to 
foster teacher Amprovement,, The. existence . of varying 
levels of develojSment means that tei^hfera need different 
treatment in inservice programs.. This requirement seemS 
so. obvious, but yet it is so difficulty to put into 
^practice* The development from the surviVal level of 
.the beginning teacher into 'the expert or master teacher 
is ^ difference for which teacher education must make 
expliGit provisions. Hunt (1976) ^proposed one way- of • 
accommodating these ^differences across all levelsi ' He 
suggested ."optimal mismatch" as a developr^^ntal 
strategy, through which the. training, .environment focuses ^ 
Just above thelevel, at which someone functions most 
'comfortably, in such a mismatph , the^eacher can 
function satisfactorily, but is "pulled" toward ^he " ' 
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'higher |deve,lopmentel^ level. However j rega/ding Huntfs 
opttmalWismatch, *w.e are also mindful of atern's caveat: 

While it may be true ^hat pearls come from 
aggravated oysters, you can only get milk from 
^qontented cows. Pearls and milk eabh have ^ 
their usesj and 'people will continue to 
^ exercise their preference for one or the 

other, -but it would be a pointless exercise of 
freedom to insist on milking oysters*-- ^ 

ci96j^ p. 72a)' . : 

Whatever the appropriate *match between .development 
anrf training, sufficient evidence from our study 
suggests that a teache^ 's^devel'opmental phase is likely 
to relate tb his or her efforts to respond to pupil 
needs. _The fact that teachers perceive themselves to be 
more successful over time presents an optiraistic outlook 
•for teaching and teacher education. 

To 4uo.te Jacks^fT*^*«4be^path of educational progress 
more closely resembles the flight of % butterfly than 
the flight of 4 ^bullet" ^(p, ,. Researctfion ■ ^ ' 

.teaching might well tee^advised to bite the bullet and 
acquire butterfly nets* With/these, they can chase the 
elusive individual ohaEact^lstlc&. that ^aohers , 
'cbnslder|tp^,;^be mark of 'auacessful"' teaching. . That ^ \ 
^knowledga^'^houW f ood , f or^ thought when decisions 

are made^to ,ohahge teaching 1 the study of teaching, and 
thf prepwa^'ioh pf teachers . . ^ ' . 
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APPENdlX'f . DATA TAflLES 



■'' TABLE' 1" ' • 
Means* fph 'S'Heeess .Rasponaes 



Teacher N . ■ 

Level . • 

.^eraentary , ; .a2 

Junior High ' 88 

■ Senior High ■ ' 6? 



.4.96 
• 4.53 



Standard- ' 
Deviation * 

1.70. 



*Senior.High mean differs aignificantly f roin' Janibr High 
df^ 153, p < .05) arid from JHeraentary mean 
. , (t- 6i88, df^ 147, p<.01). No other '.siinlfioant 
. ■differences. . „ • ' 



TABLE 2 • • 
Means* for Suceess Responses 
in Child Category ' ' 



TeaQher 
tevel 




Mean 


Elementary 




3.22' 


Junior High" 


■•83;-.- - 


',: ■ 3.14.: 


Senior^ High 


5.6 





Standard 
Deviatlpn 

1.81 
1 .77 

2.24 



•No: significan 



t dif?( 



erences between 



s 'Tp < .05)1 
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' ^ : ;■ ' . / ■ TABLE 3 
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Means* for Sucoess Respionses \ 
, ■ in Affeotlve category " V 



/ Teacher : 
• ■Level ' 




Mean 


' Standard ■ 
'Dfvlatlon 


^ Elemantary / 


81 






. Junior High 




.3.88 


1.70 


. SfnlpP^High 




; 3.68 


; 2.03 . 


"^T^"= - - -■ n 

•No signif ioant dlf f erehces between m 


eans (p < .05). 



TABLE 4 

Fr#queney» of Initial Reaponsf a 
as Chlia, Self, Other, or Mbne 



- . . First Suoo ttss Response ■ 

,.TMGher.. mm' Slif , 'Other ^;No^ 

Uvel. . % - N $ " N i f N :J 



-Elementary 63/ 77 11 13 7 9 T 1 

^ Junior High' 68 77 '8 9 ' 7 , 1 5 6 
Senior High ; 52 78 2% 3 2 " 3 .11 ' I6r' 



-^.-„ 



t "Ghl square to test independence between teaoher level 
«^ ' and response category Iq I8i82. df= 6, p<,01. 



■ ■ ■ ' ,. ■ ■ \- -r:. 
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■ ' ' TABLE 5 

Freqirenoy? of Initial Besponits _ ' ' 
as Affeotivei Cognitive, Other, or None 

First SuGoesa Response 
Taa^ar Affaotive Ceanitive Other None 

Level N % : , ' N % N % N ^ $ 



Elementary 


63 


77 


15 


18 


3 


U 


1 1 


Junior High 


57 


65 


19 


22 


7 


8 


5 6 


Senior High 


17 


70 


7 


I'O 


2 




11 16 



•Chi square to test independence between teaoher level 
and response eategory is 18.33, df= 6, p<,01. 
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